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French case for annexation was strengthened, especially now that
her victories in Italy and her alliance with Spain had caused the
British fleet to withdraw from the Mediterranean to the shelter of
Gibraltar. The instructions which the French government gave
Napoleon for the Egyptian expedition included the expulsion of
British interests from the Red Sea in favour of France and the
cutting of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez. If the expedition
were successful, there were reasonable hopes of ousting the British
from India, since their hold on that country was still far from com-
plete, and French military adventurers and mercenary troops
exerted a powerful influence on several important Indian
princes.
Napoleon's force landed near Alexandria in July 1798, and pro-
claimed its ostensible purpose of overthrowing the Mamluks and
restoring the authority of the Ottoman Sultan. But though the
French met with little resistance from the decadent Mamluk army,
their hopes of consolidating their position were shattered by
Nelson's destruction of the French fleet at the battle of Abuqir
on i August. Napoleon was now cut off by superior British sea-
power from supplies, from reinforcements, and even from news
from France; and he could do little more than mark time in Egypt.
In January 1799 Britain, Russia, and the Ottoman Empire reached
an agreement to expel him. Learning that an Ottoman army was
being assembled in Syria for the invasion of Egypt, he advanced
through Palestine to meet it, but was checked before the fortress
of Akka, which was held by its Bosnian tyrant Ahmed al-Jazzar
('the Butcher') supported by a British naval squadron. After two
months Napoleon was forced to raise the siege and retire with his
plague-stricken army to Egypt. Meanwhile the situation in Europe
had deteriorated for the French, and Napoleon himself slipped
away ignominiously to France in August 1799. The French army
stayed on ineffectually, and was eventually withdrawn by agree-
ment with Britain in 1801. Its only direct achievement was the
great 'Description of Egypt' compiled by the staff of scholars
which had accompanied it. Nevertheless, it had the enormously
important indirect effect of'bringing to the attention of a few men
in Egypt a keen sense of the advantage of an orderly government,
and a warm appreciation of the advance that science and learning
had made in Europe', with results that were to galvanize into new
life the torpid economic and social system of Egypt and the Levant